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war in which over a hundred thousand opponents of revolution,
the Loyalists, were driven out of the country or killed.1
This social background shows many parallels with other
national and revolutionary movements. The building of the
American nation, however, is not adequately explained by social
forces alone. This was also the work of great leaders inspired by
enthusiasm for freedom and noble ambition, some of them men
of outstanding genius. Their wish was to break away from
" the pernicious labyrinth of European politics ", to found a new
and better world, and thus " to vindicate the honour of the
human race ". The idea of a great mission was one of the
strongest motives of these men, and it was often expressed in
exuberant words.2 These leaders steered America through the
waves of popular passions which threatened her with anarchy and
disruption, and they became the founders of a great nation.
The unity of the American nation, however, was not yet
definitely secured. The question whether the United States
comprised one people or as many peoples as States was for a long-
time the object of sharp disputes. The greatest factors making
for unity were the vast uncolonized territory which could only be
developed by common efforts and was in the hands of the Federal
Government, the dangerous neighbourhood of colonies of several
great European powers, the immigration of millions without
loyalty to any particular American State, but looking upon
America as a whole as the home of freedom. Nevertheless,
also the forces of disintegration were powerful. Almost every
State, both in the North and the South, and both great parties,
have occasionally followed a policy of extreme particularism, and
it was a group of prominent Northern States which first threatened
to dissolve the Union and to found a separate nation, possibly in
alliance with England.3
As in all nations the spirit of national unity was decisively
furthered and spread through war. The war of 1812 against
England was largely an aggressive war, undertaken by America
1 Cf. Claude van Tyne, The Royalists in ike American Revolution, 1902. Lewis
Einstein, Divided Loyalties, Americans in England during the War of Independence, 1933.
8John Adams wrote as early as 1768 that he considered "the settlement of
America with reverence, as the opening of a grand scene and design in Providence for
the illumination of the ignorant and the emancipation of the slavish part of mankind
all over the world '*. In 1813 he wrote to Thomas Jefferson : " Our pure, virtuous,
public-spirited federative republic will last for ever, govern the globe, and introduce
the perfection of man." Cf. Charles Sumner, Prophetic Voices Concerning America, 1874,
*1& Kendric Ch, Babcock, The Rise of American Nationality, 1811-1819, i c
i6cM>, 195 ; James Truslow Adams, America's Tragedy, 1934, pp. 44, 4?
Murray Butler, Bwldmg the American JVirtioa, 1923, p. 161.